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Through  these  brief  book  reviews  we  are  calling  your 
attention  to  some  books  of  particular  interest  to  Friends. 
Do  you  like  this  feature  for  the  Friends  Bulletin? 

DR.  KIRKBRIDE  AND  HIS  MENTAL  HOSPITAL 

Dr.  Kirkbride  and  H'ls  Mental  Hospital,  by  Earl 
D.  Bond,  M.D.,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Against  the  hectic  and  colorful  background  of 
19th  century  Philadelphia  Dr.  Bond  depicts  the 
struggle  and  success  of  the  Quaker  physician,  Thomas 
Kirkb^ride,  to  establish  a good  hospital  for  intelligent 
and  humane  care  of  the  mentally  ill. 

Believing  that  mental  patients  should  be  treated 
like  any  physically  ill  person  rather  than  demons  or 
criminals,  as  was  then  the  rule.  Dr.  Kirkbride  for- 
sook a promising  career  as  a surgeon  to  accept  the 
superintendency  of  the  new  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
the  psychiatric  branch  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia.  Opened  in  1841,  the  Hospital  soon 
became  a model  institution  for  state  mental  hospitals, 
and  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  manual  on  the  construction  and 
administration  of  such  a hospital  was  used  widely 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

In  1844  he  became  a charter  member  and  sub- 
sequently was  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  now  known 
as  the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  an  organi- 
zation which  strove  to  improve  methods  and  facili- 
ties for  treatirjig  mental  cases.  One  of  his  good 
friends  was  Dorothea  Dix,  famous  for  her  energetic 
work  on  behalf  of  the  insane. 

While  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  scientific  knowledge  was 
not  as  adequate  as  it  would  have  been  had  he  lived 
a hundred  years  later,  his  principles  were  sound. 
He  believed  a mental  patient  was  a person  to  be 
respected  and  loved,  not  a frenzied  creature  to  be 
put  out  of  circulation.  His  hospital  provided  occupa- 
tional and  recreational  therapy,  patients  had  separate 
rooms  for  privacy,  few  restraints  were  employed, 
and  great  care  was  taken  that  attendants  should  be 
of  a high  calibre. 

Despite  the  courageous  work  of  people  like 
Thomas  Kirkbride  and  Dorothea  Dix,  our  hospitals 
today  have  improved  little  in  the  last  century.  We 
have  the  money  and  the  scientific  knowledge  to 
make  drastic  changes,  but  we  lack  a compelling 
urge  to  see  that  things  are  done.  In  the  final  chapter 
Dr.  Bond  summarizes  the  fundamentals  for  a good 
mental  hospital,  which  we  need  to  know  in  taking 
intelligent  action  for  better  institutional  care  of 
the  mentally  ill.  R.  J. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  CIVILISATION 

Christianity  and  Civilisation  by  Arnold  J.  Toynbee, 
Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet. 

One’s  mind  begins  to  whirl  as  one  ascends  the 
heights  of  Toynbee’s  Olympus  to  look  back  over 
the  succession  of  civilizations.  We  who  are  ac- 
customed to  think  of  our  own  globe-encompassing 
mechanical  genius  as  the  greatest  achievement  of 
an  ascending  line  of  progress  are  shocked  when  told 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  scientist  the  last  nineteen 
hundred  years  are  but  a twinkling  of  an  eye  and 
perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  our  God  our  accomplishments 
are  but  vain  and  inferior  repetitions  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  world.  All  of  this  is  a small  distillation 
from  the  impressive  and  imaginative  treatment  of 
history  which  Toynbee  has  been  working  on  for 
many  years  and  the  reader  is  at  once  moved  to 
turn  to  the  source  of  so  great  a wisdom. 

The  value  of  this  particular  pamphlet  is  in  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
the  cycles  of  secular  hope  and  despair.  It  is  as  if 
one  had  a person  of  great  learning  at  one’s  elbow 
and  were  asking  him  to  flash  a searchlight  down 
the  dark  past  at  those  points  that  would  reveal 
possible  answers  to  the  most  crucial  questions  that 
one  is  facing.  Is  there  any  meaning  in  the  continuing 
cycle  of  growth  and  decay?  Is  there  any  place  of 
individual  salvation  in  a time  of  social  catastrophe? 
Here  are  just  two  of  the  questions  which  he  treats 
with  profound  insight. 

Arnold  Toynbee  suggests  that  the  truth  may  be 
found  in  the  divine  tragedy — -we  learn  through 
suffering.  The  world  needs  go  through  desperate 
travail  in  order  that  a more  spiritual  religion  can 
be  found.  The  higher  religions  have  come  forth 
at  periods  of  breakdown  of  secular  civilization.  To 
find  the  meaning  of  history  we  should  look  not  to 
the  fall  of  Rome,  as  many  rationalist  historians 
have  done,  but  to  the  rise  of  Christianity.  The 
new  crisis  that  we  face  may  well  be  another  period 
to  refine  through  fire  and  storm  the  spiritual  c]uality 
of  our  religious  faith. 

During  the  time  of  decline  the  legions  of  law 
and  order  try  to  stem  the  invasion  of  barbarism 
which  threatens  to  sweep  away  all  that  the  civilization 
holds  most  precious.  There  is  powerful  pressure 
on  all  individuals  to  help  bolster  the  crumbling 
walls  and  all  sorts  of  idolatrous  religions  appear, 
such  as  communism  and  nationalism,  to  whip  up 
flagging  spirits.  At  the  same  time  spiritual  acuity 
is  quickened,  and  more  and  more  individuals  see 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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This  Issue  . . . 

I am  intrigued  by  this  word  "amnesty”  now  that  the 
President’s  Amnesty  Board  has  called  it  to  our  attention 
in  granting  pardon  to  1,523  men,  which  is  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  c.o.’s  and  Jehovah  Witnesses  imprisoned 
and  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  violators  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  Among  those  pardoned  on  the 
west  coast  are  Paul  Ackermann  (now  in  Oregon  again), 
Paul  B.  Johnson,  Excutive  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Branch  of  the  A.F.S.C.,  Caleb  Foote  (now  in  the 
Bay  Area),  Gordon  Hirabayashi,  Seattle,  and  David  Wal- 
den, who  is  also  on  the  staff  of  the  A.F.S.C.  in  the  Pasa- 
dena office.  The  full  list  of  men  is  printed  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  December  24,  1947  with  the  complete  state- 
ment of  President  Truman's  proclamation.  The  Federal 
Register  is  probably  available  in  your  library,  but  if  you 
do  not  have  access  to  it  the  office  of  the  Friends  Bul- 
letin will  be  glad  to  check  any  names  you  may  have. 

"Amnesty,"  says  the  unabridged  Webster,  is  radically 
linked  with  the  word  "amnesia"  and  like  it  refers  to  the 
act  of  putting  out  of  mind,  of  forgetting.  Those  of  us 
who  are  recipients  of  this  pardon  may  like  the  idea  of 
the  President’s  "forgetting”  about  the  whole  thing  and 
welcoming  us  back  into  the  "full  citizenship”  fold,  but 
we  would  be  thickskinned  indeed  to  ignore  those  others 
whom  the  Amnesty  Board  is  apparently  inclined  to  forget 
in  a different  way.  Those  who  were  "non-religious”  ob- 
jectors, or  "bad  boys”  for  conscience  sake,  or  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses  have  been  conveniently  overlooked  in  this 
general  stroke  of  amnesia,  and  since  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  government  now  wants  to  "forget”  the  whole 
thing,  we  should  be  alert  and  articulate  about  the  fact 
that  these  few  pardons  fulfill  neither  the  spirit  nor  intent 
of  amnesty.  The  Board  and  President  Truman  succeed 
best  in  the  business  of  forgetting ! 

* A-  H: 

Many  readers  of  the  Friends  Bulletin  will  have 
received  three  or  four  introductory  issues  of  Manas,  a 
new  weekly  journal  published  "in  the  interest  of  free  and 
independent  thinking,  and  to  serve  in  the  maintenance 
of  a free  press”.  You  may  recognize  that  much  of  the 
thought  and  attitude  is  related  to  that  which  produced 
"Pacifica  Views”  in  its  best  days.  It  is  that  high  quality 
of  writing  and  material  which  recommends  it  to  us  and, 
perhaps,  to  you.  Though  we  have  helped  to  bring  this 
periodical  to  your  attention  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  Friends  Bulletin  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
publication  or  its  contents.  Our  relation  is  simply  one 
of  fraternal  interest.  E.  S. 


From  Japan  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  (14  Mitadai 
Machi,  Shiba  Minato-Ku,  Tokyo)  held  nth  Month  22 
and  23rd,  1947,  has  come  a letter  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
Association  of  Friends  signed  by  five  Japanese  Friends, 
IwAo  Ayusawa,  T.  Iwahashi,  Tane  Takahashi,  T. 
Ueda,  and  Kyoshi  Ukaji. 

"As  we  gathered  in  the  silence  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting  for  the  first  time  after  the  war,  we  sensed 
the  joy  that  came  from  the  spirit  of  unity  in  which 
we  met  and  we  want  Friends  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  who  have  watched  us  with  patience  during 
the  dark  years,  to  share  this  joy  with  us. 

"It  had  been  the  desire  of  many  of  us  to  bring 
back  our  scattered  members  in  one,  and  to  feel 
ourselves  again  a branch  of  the  world-wide  Quaker 
family.  With  the  birth  of  the  United  Church  of 
Japan  our  Yearly  Meeting  as  a separate  organization 
ceased  to  exist.  But  all  through  the  war  years 
there  was  always  a small  group  of  Friends  meeting 
informally  for  worship.  And  it  was  the  result  of 
a growing  concern  among  us,  that  we  set  aside  these 
two  days  for  the  rebirth  of  our  Yearly  Meeting. 
Three  Monthly  Meetings  were  represented,  two 
being  Tokyo  and  Mito  which  existed  before  the 
war  and  the  third  is  a new  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Osaka. 

"All  through  the  sessions  we  felt  harmony  and 
understanding  which  made  us  all  feel  at  one,  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  experienced  and  the  new. 
We  rediscovered  that  Power  which  has  enabled 
our  fore-fathers  of  the  Society  to  march  on  in  times 
of  difficulty. 

"Messages  from  you  at  different  times  and  also 
the  presence  of  visiting  Friends  from  America  and 
Europe  have  strengthened  us  and  made  us  realize 
our  responsibility  in  this  nation  as  well  as  in  the 
world.  We  find  ourselves  quite  inadequate  to  be 
called  'Peace-Makers’  and  yet  we  want  to  become 
such  if  we  believe  in  the  kind  of  world  for  which 
our  Prince  of  Peace  was  born  and  died.  We  hope 
that  you  will  pray  for  us  as  we  are  starting  anew.’’ 


A NEW  FRIENDS  WEEKLY 

In  Philadelphia  Friends  are  discussing  the  possibility 
of  merging  the  two  papers,  The  Friend  and  The  Friends 
Intelligencer,  as  a part  of  the  movement  to  reunite  the 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings.  In  the  First  Month  15th 
issue  of  The  Friend  Howard  Brinton  proposes  an  entirely 
new  periodical  representing  the  whole  non-pastoral  group 
of  Friends  in  all  branches. 

He  writes:  "It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  the  service  which  a new  periodical  could 
render  if  it  can  be  suprabranch  and  can  contain  the  best 
thought  of  all  Friends  at  home  and  abroad.  It  could  also 
appeal  to  a group  wider  than  the  Society  of  Friends,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  'Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  but 
other  persons  of  Quakerly  tendencies  in  various  denom- 
inations or  in  none.  Such  a periodical  might  prove  a 
powerful  influence  toward  restoring  unity  among  all  groups 
of  Friends  by  bringing  them  into  closer  contact  with  the 
earlier  Quakerism  from  which  all  branches  have  to  some 
degree  diverged,  though  each  has  retained  and  emphasized 
something  not  equally  stressed  in  the  others.  Though 
none  of  these  responsibilities  have  been  left  unmet  by 
present  Quaker  periodicals  more  can  be  accomplished 
through  rebirth  into  that  unity  which  is  an  intrinsic  element 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.” 
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Pacific  Ackworth  Builds 

Five  years  ago  a group  of  ten  families  faced 
their  very  practical  concerns  for  our  children’s  devel- 
opment by  starting  the  educational  venture  now 
known  as  Pacific  Ackworth  Friends  School.  These 
concerns  centered  on  the  crowded  conditions  and 
warped  intellectualism  of  wartime.  Then,  as  now, 
we  made  no  prophecy  of  permanence.  Each  year 
we  review  our  concerns  and  needs  for  which  we 
continue  to  function. 

Out  of  the  scarcely  articulated  philosophy  of  our 
beginnings  Pacific  Ackworth  has  become  more  than  a 
school.  Intangible  though  it  may  be,  it  is  becoming 
a social  movement  through  which  parents  and  con- 
cerned members  of  the  community  tackle  the  needs 
of  child  and  family  development.  How  this  may 
be  expressed  from  year  to  year  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  the  present  time  we  feel  convinced  of  a con- 
tinued need  for  expression  through  an  elementary 
school.  Perhaps  we  can  express  this  more  clearly 
by  describing  a few  impressions  of  the  school  as 
it  now  operates. 

BUILDING 

One  afternoon  last  January,  the  cars  were  arriving 
at  school  to  take  the  children  home  when  one  of  the 
parents,  a member  of  the  New  Building  Committee, 
drove  in  waving  a long  brown  roll  of  paper  and 
a manila  envelope  filled  with  "official”  papers. 
Quickly  the  news  spread  from  car  to  car  "The  permit 
— at  last — the  permit!”  A regular  class  period  of  the 
upper  group  was  soon  devoted  to  the  year  long  his- 
tory of  getting  the  permit — the  several  delays  with 
the  Civilian  Production  Authority,  reviews  by  the 
Department  of  Building  and  Safety,  the  innumerable 
suggestions  of  the  Health  and  Fire  Departments 
which  made  necessary  so  many  revisions  of  the 
plans.  Later  a child  was  faced  in  a standardized 
achievement  test  with  a question  "The  Department 
of  Government  that  is  dealt  with  in  getting  a build- 
ing permit  is  -?”  The  test  called  for  a 

single  answer  to  fill  the  blank.  When  one  child 
gave  up  in  dismay  the  staff  was  not  discouraged — • 
for  a more  realistic  education  had  taken  place. 

Later  in  the  spring  there  rose  a crisis.  The  delivery 
of  transit-mixed  cement  for  the  foundation  had 
been  arranged  for  Saturday  with  the  inspection  visit 
of  the  forms  scheduled  for  Friday  and  the  parents 
had  not  finished  the  work.  The  foundation  forms 
had  not  been  braced.  By  a quick  rearrangement  of 
schedules,  one  of  the  teachers  with  the  older  chil- 
dren and  a parent  who  took  time  from  his  own 
work  started  systematically  on  the  bracing.  By  noon 
they  had  proceeded  far  enough  for  the  inspector 
to  sign  the  permit  on  the  promise  of  a completed 
job  by  afternoon.  The  concrete  went  in  the  next 
day.  The  first  unit  of  the  new  building  has  con- 
tinued in  such  fashion,  but  is  not  yet  finished. 
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Let  us  make  a visit — this  year  of  1948 — to 
see  how  our  present  group  of  thirty-nine  pupils 
is  faring  in  our  make-shift  quarters.  In  some  re- 
spects they  are  sub-standard ! The  Health  and  Fire 
Departments  do  not  approve  frame  buildings  for 
schools,  but  their  representatives  say,  "We  know 
you  are  doing  the  best  you  can.”  Though  we  may 
take  you  into  the  buildings  with  some  sense  of 
apology,  we  are  also  very  proud  of  the  transfor- 
mations that  many  hours  of  parent  and  student 
labor  have  made  with  bracing,  cement,  paint,  paper 
and  roofing  tar!  First,  we  go  to  the  kindergarten 
room.  In  spite  of  rainy  weather  it  is  cozily  warmed 
by  a small  wood  stove.  Noon-time  work  crews 
of  older  children  have  carried  in  scrap  lumber  from 
the  new  building  for  an  adequate  wood  supply  for 
the  day  and  a fifth  grade  boy  has  built  and  watched 
over  the  fire  for  an  hour  before  school  opens. 

TEACHERS  AND  CLASSES 

Helen  Spoelstra  has  a class  of  fine  kinder- 
garten boys.  Through  the  medium  of  clay,  paint 
and  rhythms  they  find  a creative  outlet  for  their 
growing  feelings  of  independence  and  in  partici- 
pating in  games,  rest,  food,  and  trips  they  use  their 
new  freedom  for  group  determined  activities. 

Across  the  driveway  we  visit  the  primary  group. 
May  Matsumoto  has  the  largest  class  with  14 
children  whose  ages  range  from  five  to  seven.  This 
group  which  meets  now  in  the  Ways’  living  room 
will  be  the  first  to  move  to  the  finished  new  buil- 
ding. May  guides  this  group  into  an  understanding 
of  themselves  and  each  other  preparatory  to  a study 
of  the  larger  community  later  in  the  year.  Here 
the  teacher  watches  for  opportunities  to  respond 
to  children’s  new  interest  in  the  symbols  of  words 
and  numbers  while  guarding  them  from  the  strain 
of  over  application  for  that  which  they  are  yet 
physically  immature.  Follow  them  out  to  the  big 
playground  where  they  are  involved  in  active  team 
games  for  which  a previous  class  discussion  has 
worked  out  rules  and  arrangement  of  teams.  In 
this  group  we  see  the  beginnings  of  long  range 
interest — the  attention  span  for  an  activity  which 
scorns  the  ends  of  periods  and  naturally  expected 
fatigues — the  satisfaction  with  an  accomplishment 
in  shop  or  craft  work  by  which  the  outer  result  be- 
gins to  fit  a previously  visioned  inner  picture. 

Back  we  go  to  the  little  green  house  one  half 
of  which  housed  the  kindergarten  to  visit  the  inter- 
mediate group.  Six  children  who  are  eight-ten  years 
old  and  taught  by  Mary  Phillips  are  experimenting 
with  self-direction  in  systematic  study.  One  main 
characteristic  of  this  group  as  a whole  is  that  each 
pupil  has  well  developed  interests  and  is  ready  for 
a greatly  enriched  curriculum.  Bothered  by  sched- 
ules which  artificially  turn  their  attention  from  one 
thing  to  another  they  have  requested  weekly  assign- 
ments for  their  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
spelling  so  that  when  assignments  are  completed 
systematically  they  can  feel  a sense  of  timelessness 
about  following  out  their  personal  interests,  main 
study  units,  projects  and  activities  later  in  the  week. 
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An  'interesting  instance  of  this  grappling  with  free- 
dom' from  Time  took  place  in  a recent  trip  of  this 
group.  An  eight-year-old  sat  for  forty-five  minutes 
in  an  almost  statuesque  position  with  her  hands 
full  of  nuts  extended  to  some  wild  squirrels  until 
they  came  to  eat  out  of  her  hands.  This  represented 
a high-light  experience  not  only  to  her,  but  to  the 
whole  class,  for  several  children  reported  this  to 
their  parents  that  evening  as  the  outstanding  event 
of  the  day. 

The  shingled  building  at  the  end  of  the  driveway 
is  classroom  for  the  advanced  group  and  also  a 
shop  for  the  whole  school.  The  combination  of 
the  two  functions  has  limitations  for  each.  Through 
the  shop  under  John  Way’s  instruction,  the  children 
come  to  feel  and  know,  as  well  as  read  about  the 
social  evolution  of  the  use  of  tools.  Respect  for  tools 
and  materials  symbolizes  also  respect  for  persons 
and  social  processes — the  appreciation  of  the  labor 
which  produced  the  tools — the  consideration  of  the 
individual  who  is  to  use  them  next  so  that  they 
musf  be' 'left  in  proper  place  and  condition. 

If  you  visit  school  on  Monday  you  will  find  John 
Way  giving  driving  lessons  to  all  the  children  in 
the  school  eight  years  old  and  over.  Most  of  these 
have  six  minutes  each  of  individual  instruction  apply- 
ing what  they  have  learned  of  mechanical  principles 
through  their  own  hands  and  feet  in  control  of  a 
machine,  driving  a time  or  two  around  the  circle 
driveway.  The  eighth  grade  group  ready  to  leave 
Pacific  Ackworth  in  the  spring  will  soon  be  old 
enough  for  legal  learners’  permits.  They  get  their 
15  minutes  each  at  a larger  place  where  they  can 
learn  to  start  forward  up  a slope,  back  a trailer 
around  a corner  and  even  more  intricate  processes. 
The  training  in  attitude  as  well  as  skill  will  point 
the  way  in  which  other  educational  systems  can 
also  help  reduce  a terrifying  accident  rate  among  car 
drivers,  especially  among  high  school  drivers. 

Come  on  Tuesday  and  you  may  see  either 
Theresa  Gleason  in  her  Spanish  class  or  Mar- 
garet Yarrow  with  her  unit  on  the  Pacific  Rim. 
This  is  a unit  for  the  mature  students  in  which  we 
aim  to  give  a basic  knowledge  of  the  pressing  world 
problems  in  this  area  which  will  be  growing  up 
with  these  children.  For  who  knows — it  may  well 
be  these  students  who  will  participate  in  and  create 
the  Pacific  Rim  Conferences  of  the  future  with  their 
parents  and  other  adults  in  the  community. 

Pacific  Ackworth  is  more  than  an  elementary 
school.  It  is  also  a means  of  adult  education.  But 
even  more,  it  is  a method  by  which  children,  parents, 
and  community  learn  together.  Sometimes,  it  is  by 
doing  work  together  on  building,  maintenance  or 
planning  activities.  Sometimes  it  is  by  an  adult 
class,  such  as  the  one  in  play  reading,  to  which  older 
students  were  invited  on  occasion.  Sometimes  it 
is  through  the  medium  of  the  interests  of  the  stu- 
dents stimulated  by  the  school  trips. 

Last  spring  eight  children,  their  teacher  and  two 
parents  made  an  eight  day  advanced  trip  to  Arizona, 
Boulder  Dam,  Imperial  Valley  and  other  points.  The 


social  concerns  arising  in  the  minds  of  the  students 
from  these  contacts  were  reported  to  the  Parents 
Assembly  and  also  to  the  Orange  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  so  that  adults 
as  well  as  students  were  more  informed  and  prepared 
to  work  together  on  the  interest  in  the  Indians  of 
Arizona  which  is  now  claiming  attention  in  the 
Southern  California  Branch  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

FAITH  AND  PRACTICE 

There  would  be  no  point  to  Pacific  Ackworth 
School  if  it  were  just  an  elementary  school  func- 
tioning as  an  isolated  unit  in  itself.  Our  basis  of 
admission  is  the  family  as  a whole,  not  just  the 
child.  Pacific  Ackworth  is  a cooperative  school. 
Its  governing  body  is  the  Parents  Assembly,  aug- 
mented by  representatives  from  Friends  Meetings, 
which  meets  twice  monthly.  Though  there  are  com- 
mittees— building,  maintenance,  health,  recreation, 
transportation,  finance,  personnel,  and  curriculum — 
the  group  is  small  enough  to  function  as  a pure 
democracy.  No  decision  of  import  is  made  except 
by  decision  of  the  whole,  unanimously  arrived  at  out 
of  the  basis  of  silence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Parents  Assembly. 

Essentially  Pacific  Ackworth  is  a religious  school. 
Our  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  children,  family 
and  community  grows  out  of  our  reliance  on  that 
which  is  greater  than  ourselves.  A parent  and 
teacher  group  of  varied  social  and  religious  back- 
grounds, we  express  this  philosophy  in  differing 
terms,  but  the  silence  at  the  close  of  a Parents  Assem- 
bly is  a united  feeling.  As  Friends  would  state  it, 
it  is  like  a "gathered  meeting’’. 

Characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  the  Assembly  is 
that  of  concern  without  criticism,  the  general  accep- 
tance of  total  responsibility  for  the  needs  of  all  the 
children  in  the  school  and  the  neighborhoods  from 
which  they  come.  Expressed  in  theory,  this  becomes 
a circular  philosophy:  A child  centered  family  should 
produce  a community-centered  school,  a world- 
centered  religious  fellowship  and  a cooperative 
group  related  to  other  such  groups  which  would 
work  towards  a world  truly  centered  on  the  growth 
of  the  individual. 

Though  progressing  slowly,  the  unfinished  build- 
ing with  its  future  courtyard  facing  the  snow- 
capped mountains  to  the  east,  stands  as  a symbol 
for  our  faith  in  proceeding  "as  the  way  opens’’. 


Alice  Way,  who  writes  this  article  on  Pacific  Ackworth 
School,  assists  with  special  guidance  and  keeps  open  house 
and  heart  for  the  school.  This  account  is  taken  from  a 
full  report  in  an  attractive  folder  available  on  request 
from  Pacific  Ackworth,  612  N.  Sunset,  Temple  City,  Calif. 


"at  least  a dollar” 

Or  you  may  see  our  shadow  this  Eebruary. 

FRIENDS  BULLE'TIN 
714  W.  California 
"at  least  a dollar” 
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How  Shall  We  Testify  Today?— 
Temperance 

From  time  to  time  it  seems  appropriate  to  re- 
examine traditional  expressions  of  Friends’  testi- 
monies. Otherwise,  under  changed  conditions  what 
was  an  adequate  way  of  expressing  a testimony  in 
a given  environment  may  become  meaningless  or 
even  violate  the  testimony.  The  use  of  the  second 
person  singular  is  a good  illustration  of  such  a 
development.  In  the  17th  century  when  the  common 
people  were  addressed  "thou,”  and  persons  of  rank 
were  called  "you,”  the  use  of  "thou”  for  all  persons 
was  a testimony  for  equality.  Later  on,  the  principle 
for  which  Friends  stood  was  generally  accepted, 
but  "you,”  rather  than  "thou,”  was  the  form  of 
address  that  became  applicable  to  anybody.  In  re- 
taining the  second  * person  singular  for  addressing 
Friends,  Quakers  made  a difference  between  them- 
selves and  others  that  was  a negation  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  equality  to  which  they  had  testified  when 
they  were  first  using  "thou.” 

Friends’  testimony  regarding  temperance  appears 
to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  According 
to  Elbert  Russell  in  The  History  of  Quakerism, 
"there  were  once  a good  many  Friends  in  the  brew- 
ing industry.”  Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  did  "a  steady  official  testimony  against  the 
excessive  use  of  intoxicants  and  against  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  them”  develop.  "Between  1825 
and  1850  Friends  generally  discontinued  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors  as  a beverage  on  their  tables  or 
on  social  occasions.” 

With  this  in  mind  the  writer  has  reviewed  the 
editions  of  the  Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  over  the  last  one  hundred  years.  The  fourth 
query  in  the  edition  of  1843  reads: 

"Are  Friends  clear  of  the  distillation  or  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  are  they  careful  to  discourage 
the  use  thereof  as  a drink  . . . and  from  attending 
places  of  diversion  and  the  unnecessary  frequenting 
of  taverns.^” 

There  is  no  mention  of  tobacco,  in  either  the 
query  or  the  advices,  and  the  same  holds  true  in 
the  edition  of  the  Discipline  of  1877. 

In  1894  the  query  remains  substantially  un- 
changed. For  the  first  time,  however,  the  following 
passage  is  found  in  the  advices  under  the  heading 
of  "Intoxicants  and  Narcotics.” 

"As  the  use  of  tobacco  is  injurious  in  its  effect, 
especially  upon  the  young,  it  is  earnestly  advised 
that  Friends  abstain  and  encourage  their  children 
and  those  under  their  care  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  this  narcotic,  in  any  of  its  various  forms,  and 
also  that  Friends  shall  not  engage  in  its  cultivation, 
manufacture  or  sale.”  From  there  on,  query  and 
advices  have  remained  substantially  the  same. 

It  appears  that  Friends’  testimony  against  the 
use  of  alcohol  was  brought  into  being  by  their 
observation  of  the  effects  of  its  excessive  use  both 
in  Eastern  cities  and  on  the  Western  frontier.  Atten- 
tion was  necessarily  on  symptoms,  as  there  was  little 
knowledge  of  the  reasons  of  alcoholism. 


At  the  present  time  we  have  a somewhat  better 
understanding  of  alcoholism  as  a mental  disease, 
though  our  knowledge  is  still  far  from  complete. 
We  do  know  that  alcoholism  is  a behavior  symptom 
occuring  in  considerable  numbers  of  emotionally 
disturbed  or  mentally  ill  people.  In  addition  to 
damaging  the  patient,  alcoholism  has  a most  deva- 
stating effect  on  the  emotional  and  economic  security 
of  the  patient’s  family.  The  latter  fact,  of  course, 
has  long  been  known. 

If  alcoholic  beverages  were  not  readily  available 
and  their  use  socially  acceptable  most  alcoholics 
would  still  be  emotionally  or  mentally  ill  but  would 
develop  other  symptoms.  It  appears  to  the  writer, 
however,  that  few  other  symptoms  could  equal  the 
deteriorating  effect  of  alcoholism  on  the  patient 
and  his  family.  If  it  is  undesirable  that  alcohol  be 
on  hand  for  the  use  of  potential  alcoholics,  then 
Friends  may  want  to  do  what  little  they  can  in  order 
to  discourage  the  availability  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
Personal  non-use  would  seem  to  be  a contribution 
towards  the  goal  that  any  Friend  could  make. 

The  merely  negative  gesture  of  not  using  alcohol 
is  not  very  constructive.  Friends  should  be  con- 
cerned to  help  create  a way  of  life  that  does  not 
subject  people  to  unnecessary  emotional  and  mental 
strains  and  gives  them  goals  that  are  worthwhile. 
If  such  a way  of  life  is  open  to  most  people  few 
will  develop  a desire  for  intoxicants  and  other 
escapes. 

The  problem  of  the  use  of  tobacco  appears  to 
the  writer  to  be  of  a totally  different  nature.  The 
validity  of  the  reasoning  in  the  above  quoted  par- 
agraph of  the  Discipline  is  questionable.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco  is  injurious. 
The  excessive  use  of  tobacco  is  harmful,  but  so  is 
the  excessive  use  of  many  other  things.  There  is 
no  such  connection  between  the  excessive  use  of 
tobacco  and  emotional  and  mental  disturbances  as 
there  is  in  the  case  of  alcohol.  From  conversations 
with  British  Friends  the  writer  has  gained  the  im- 
pression that  they  have  never  had  a group  testimony 
against  the  use  of  tobacco.  It  seems  wiser  to  leave 
the  decision  regarding  such  matters  to  the  discretion 
of  individual  Friends,  who  may  want  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  feelings  of  those  whom  the 
use  of  tobacco  offends.  The  writer  has  used  tobacco 
only  occasionally  throughout  his  life,  and  he  has  not 
used  it  at  all  for  a considerable  number  of  years. 
Other  Friends  may  find  it  more  useful  to  proceed 
differently,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  principles  are 
involved,  whatever  the  decision  may  be. 

In  these  matters,  as  in  all  others.  Friends  need 
patience  and  a desire  to  understand  one  another’s 
views.  At  the  present  time  there  seem  to  be  widely 
divergent  theories  and  practices  within  our  meet- 
ings. The  preceding  remarks  are  an  attempt  to 
work  towards  unity  by  reviewing  the  past,  presenting 
one  viewpoint  and  inviting  factual  discussion. 


Otto  Frey,  autlior  of  this  article,  is  RecoiTling  Clerk 
of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  a member  of  (i)range  Grove 
Meeting  in  Pasadena,  and  a case  worker  for  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare. 


^Uend^  iidletca 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  — (Continued  jro?n  page  i.) 

the  deeper  meaning  of  life  that  survives  the  rise 
and  fall  of  civilizations.  More  persons  are  inclined 
to  renounce  the  secular  values  and  the  methods  of 
power  and  force. 

To  Toynbee  the  supreme  value  is  the  spiritual 
growth  of  the  individual.  This  is  a key  to  the 
answer  of  many  questions.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  individual  can  save  himself  regardless  of 
the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  No,  this  type  of 
separation  between  spiritual  and  social  values  is 
declared  by  Toynbee  to  be  false.  The  two  activities 
of  seeking  to  be  like  God  and  seeking  to  be  more 
spiritually  sensitive  to  those  about  us  must  go  on 
together.  For  it  is  only  through  seeking  the  higher 
goal  of  becoming  like  God  that  man  can  achieve 
any  lasting  improvement  in  relations  with  his 
brethren.  Like  happiness,  social  well-being  is  a by- 
product of  a higher  aim,  and  if  it  is  sought  in  and 
of  itself  the  search  is  fruitless  and  self-defeating. 

These  and  other  vital  issues  are  considered  in 
a non-dogmatic  and  conversational  manner  that  wins 
our  absorbed  attention  and  makes  us  feel  that  here 
is  the  essence  that  we  have  waded  through  much 
history  and  philosophy  of  history  to  discover. 

Mike  Yarrow 

THE  BOOK  OF  IMAGES 

From  the  Book  of  httages  and  the  Book  of 
Confidences,  by  Dhan  Gargya,  The  Cunningham 
Press,  Alhambra,  California. 

Writing  under  an  eastern  pseudonym,  this  western 
author  clothes  his  teachings  in  Indian  setting  and 
terminology.  For  the  reader  unfamiliar  with  Hindu 
and  Buddhist  terms,  enlightenment  may  be  found 
in  the  glossary. 

"Tales  heard  at  dusk  and  transcribed  at  dawn  for 
those  who  seek  again  the  road  forgotten”  reads  the 
introduction  to  the  first  part.  The  Book  of  Images. 
Here,  in  a collection  of  short  stories,  which  may 
often  baffle  the  reader  unused  to  thinking  in  terms 
of  reincarnation,  multiple  manifestations  of  divinity, 
or  caste  complications,  is  set  forth  the  eternal  seek- 
ing of  man  for  ultimate  knowledge,  the  goal  of  life. 
In  a sentence  from  "The  Light  in  the  Head”  we 
catch  a glimpse  of  why  we  so  often  fail:  "The 
villagers  come  and  go  in  the  darkness,  seeking  the 
Spirit;  but  through  the  day’s  life,  following  the 
desires  hid  in  the  heart.” 

The  latter  part  of  the  book.  The  Book  of  Con- 
fidences, is  devoted  to  a dozen  dialogues  between 
various  persons  and  a sage  on  such  matters  as  duty, 
faith,  freedom,  love,  death  and  perfection.  Some- 
what reminiscent  of  both  the  parables  of  Jesus  and 
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Kahlil  Gibran’s  The  Prophet,  these  appear  to  blend 
a measure  of  Christian  teaching  with  the  Buddhist 
and  Hindu,  with  a bit  of  modern  commentary 
slipped  in  now  and  then. 

Cunningham  Press  which  also  prints  the  Friends 
Bulletin  has  done  an  excellent  job  with  this,  their 
first  book,  attractively  bound  in  loose-weave  cloth 
and  printed  on  rough-textured  paper.  The  four 
illustrations  are  restrained  in  their  complexity  and 
harmonious  with  the  content  of  the  book.  R.  J. 

WIDE  HORIZONS 

W'ide  Horizons,  by  Anna  Brinton,  Pendle  Hill  Pam- 
phlet. 

We  were  talking  of  the  recent  Pendle  Hill  pamphlet 
M"ide  Horizons  by  Anna  Brinton.  One  said,  "She  has 
stories  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth!"  Another,  "I 
found  after  I’d  read  it  that  I wanted  to  go  over  it  for 
the  second  time  just  to  enjoy  the  aptness  of  her  chioce 
of  v/ords."  "Do  many  of  her  sentences  ring  in  your 
memory  as  they  do  in  mine?” 

Another  one — a man — said  he  wondered  about  the 
designation  "Women's  Problems."  He  thought  these 
thoughts  applied  to  him,  definitely. 

I was  thinking,  "The  phrase  'Wide  Horizons’  is  quite 
symbolic  of  Anna  Brinton  in  her  daily  relationship  with 
people.  She  doesn’t  expect  you  to  do  what  isn’t  possible — 
like  seeing  beyond  the  horizon.  But  she  does  inspire 
you  to  use  all  the  aids  you  can:  climb  a hilltop,  use  glasses 
if  necessary,  so  that  you  make  the  horizon  as  far  reaching 
as  possible." 

I am  sure  you  will  profit  by  reading  these  ideas  con- 
cerning the  relatedness  of  a woman  to  her  universe. 

Marguerite  Wells 


SIICOCK  IN  CHINA 

West  coast  Friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  Harry 
Silcock’s  arrival  in  Shanghai  on  his  mission  to  the  Pacific 
area  of  Friends.  Despite  a broken  right  fibula  and  a 
plaster  cast,  he  was  headed  for  Peiping  (with  a pair  of 
FSU  crutches)  and  thence  to  West  China.  He  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a permit  to  go  to  Japan  and 
will  visit  there  this  spring. 

He  writes  from  Friends  Centre  (169/320  Yuanmingyuan 
Rd.,  Shanghai,  China)  "I  am  living  in  the  Friends  Hostel 
and  enjoy  it  greatly.  I am  full  of  admiration  for  these 
young  people.  It  is  particularly  cheering  to  find  that  the 
concern  for  reconciliation  is  deep  and  strong  and  I think 
you  will  hear  more  about  this  in  a few  weeks.  Facing  the 
appalling  conditions  out  here  I feel  very  grateful  for 
some  words  in  Arnold  Toynbee’s  introduction  to  the 
Pendle  Hill  edition  of  his  lecture  on  Christianity  and 
Civilisation:  '.  . . it  looks  as  if  our  tribulations  on  the 
secular  plane  were  actually  opportunities  for  achievement 
in  the  spiritual  sphere.’  ” 


Yearly  Meeting  Secretary 

Benjamin  Darling,  Clerk  of  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, has  named  Dorothy  Lash,  (Box  2255,  R.R.  No. 4, 
Victoria,  B.C.)  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  Secretary  to  take 
the  place  of  Virginia  Barnett  who  was  unable  to  accept 
the  appointment  at  the  annual  session  last  summer. 
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